


























Carl's Coupons 


Carl gazed at the carpenter’s plane 
in the hardware store. “Soon I'll have 
enough coupons to buy you,” he whispered. 

For months he had been saving the 
coupons he received at the supermarket 
whenever he went there on errands for 
Mother. She had told him he could keep 
them, and when he had enough, he could 
buy whatever he wanted. And because he 
had quite a few tools—hammer, saw, screw- 
driver—he had set his heart on a plane. 

Then one happy afternoon when he 
counted the coupons there were enough! 

“Mother,” he shouted, running down the 
stairs. “Is there time for me to go over to 
the hardware store before supper?” 

“I think so,” said Mother. “But hurry. 
We're nearly ready to eat.” 





























“Yippee,” shouted Carl, dashing off. 

Arriving at the hardware store, he picked 
up the plane and was about to pay for it 
with the coupons, when he noticed some- 
thing lying on a counter. An egg beater. 
And just that quickly he remembered that 
Mother needed an egg beater badly. 

He looked at the price tag. The egg 
beater cost the same as the plane. He could 
get one or the other, but not both. 

His mind made up, he turned on his 
heel and walked back to the tool depart- 
ment. He put the plane where he had got 
it and caressed it gently. ‘“Good-by, plane, 
I’ll be back for you another time—lI hope.” 
Then he walked back to the egg beater, 
gave the clerk all his coupons, and left. 

Supper was ready when he got home, but 
Mother was in the kitchen. Quietly he 
placed the package containing the egg 
beater on her plate. He winked to Dad not 
to give away his secret, and sat down. 

Mother, of course, saw the package im- 
mediately. “Whatever is this?” she asked. 

“It’s got your name on it. You’d better 
open it and see,” said big sister. 

Mother did. “An egg beater!” she ex- 
claimed. “Just what I’ve been wanting. 
Daddy, did you give me this?” 

“No,” said Daddy. 

Carl was doing his best to look as sur- 
prised as everyone else, but Mother thought 
she saw a strange look on his face. 

“Carl,” she said. “It was you, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he admitted reluctantly. 

“And you used the coupons you were go- 
ing to buy your plane with, didn’t you?” 
There was never any use trying to hide 
things from Mother! “Why did you do that, 
dear?” 

“Well, er, you see,” Carl stammered. “I— 
I decided you needed an egg beater more 
than I needed a plane, so——” 

But Mother was out of her chair by this 
time and standing by Carl. “What a lovely 
thing to do,” she said, kissing him. “That’s 
the nicest thing anyone has done for me in 
a long time.” 

Carl could see Mother was so happy that 
he felt he didn’t care if he never got the 
plane for himself, ever. 


Your friend, 


Ln Wrrrrl 


























He'd Sooner Die Than Tell a Lie 


By E. L. MINCHIN \/ 


a VITA, I have learned to trust you. 
I want you to take a message for me. 
You must go to the coast and cross the 
enemies’ lines. If they catch you, you must 
not tell them where the British soldiers are.” 

You see, enemy soldiers had taken pos- 
session of the Solomon Islands in the South 
Pacific. The British were trying to drive 
them out. Sinna Vita was a Seventh-day 
Adventist native boy twelve years of age 
who worked for a British officer. The officer 
had learned to trust him, for he not only 
prayed and believed in Jesus, but he was will- 
ing and obedient, courteous and respectful to 


“Where are the British soldiers?” demanded the 
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everyone, and was never known to tell a lie. 

“I go, sir,” said Sinna Vita. 

He went, but on his return was captured 
by the enemy, and taken before a cruel of- 
ficer who questioned him. “Tell me, where 
are the British soldiers?” 

Sinna Vita could have said, “I don’t know.” 
But he did know, and he would not tell a lie. 

“Me no tell!” he replied. 

“I punish you! Tell me quickly! Where 
are the British soldiers?” 

Once more this Solomon Islands boy who 
wouldn’t tell a lie called out, “Me no tell.” 

To page 19 


enemy officer. “Me no tell,” answered Sinna Vita. 
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ADVENTURES 


IN BINTULU 


\Py NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 





CHAPTER 3: THE MYSTERIOUS BOAT 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE; 


They were real missionaries, they were, Ruth and 
Robert, Rhoda, Madge, and baby Jimmy, and they 
were living over in Borneo, down in the South Seas, 
in the little town of Bintulu, waiting while their fa- 
ther found a place to build a mission station on the 
Tatau River. Of course, while he was gone, the chil- 
dren and Mother were alone—among strange people. 


¥ HAD been several days since Daddy and 
his companions had left for Tatau River. 
They might come back any day now. A new 
batch of pumpkin pies was under considera- 
tion, for Daddy loved pumpkin pie. 

After lunch the children ran out on the 
veranda. 

“Oh, Mamma, look, look!” Mother heard 
them shouting. “Look at the boat!” Could 
the freighter, the Awby, be in port already, 
she wondered. She was due tomorrow. But 
no. The children couldn't see the wharf from 
the front veranda, Mother realized as she 
hurried out to see what was causing all the 
excitement. 

It was difficult to see what was there be- 
cause all five dancing, shouting children were 
standing over it. 

“A boat, Mamma!—the Azby!” Robert 
exclaimed. 

“But where did it come from?” Mother 
asked when she was able to examine it. 

“It was here when we came out after 
lunch,” Ruth said. “Someone must have 
brought it in while we were eating.” 

It was a model of the Azby, the small 
freight steamer that called at the port of 
Bintulu every two weeks. Mother looked it 


over, and realized that it had required months 
of painstaking effort to produce such a per- 
fect model. It was four feet long, and com- 
plete in every detail. It was all hand carved. 
Even the tiny lifeboats in their davits were 
true to reality in the smallest detail. 

“I have no idea where it came from,” she 
said at last. “Robert, did you say that a 
Malay man was loitering by the gate of our 
garden, and that he tried to talk with you?” 

“We saw a man there. He spoke to us. 
He acted as though he wanted to gather the 
coconuts from the two tall trees by the gate. 
But he hadn’t any boat.” Robert was still 
kneeling by the magnificent toy. 

“If we wait, we will surely find out who 
put it here. Whoever brought it will cer- 
tainly make himself known. Perhaps Daddy 
will know something about it when he 
comes.” Mother hushed the children’s wild 
excitement, and they all went to walk on 
the beach, hoping that the little rowboat 
Daddy was in would come back from Tatau 
River. 

And the little boat did come. The chil- 
dren spotted it crossing the bar, and they 
were all waiting on the wharf when the tired 
rowers tied up and prepared to disembark. 

Of course Daddy was besieged with in- 
quiries about the carved boat, but he was 
as puzzled about the problem as Mother had 
been. 

In the small house with so many chil- 
dren it was hard to find a place for the 
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model boat. It sat on the front veranda, 
where it took up quite a lot of room. The 
children enjoyed looking at it every day. 

When the real Awby arrived the next day 
there was a big bag full of mail. It was 
brought up from the fort, and Mother and 
Daddy sorted over all the letters and papers. 
It often took a whole morning to take care 
of the incoming mail. 

“Get set for a big surprise!” Daddy put 
down the letter he was reading. Everyone 
left what they were doing and gathered 
round his chair. 

“We are going to have a motor launch!” 
he announced. “Brother Altman is in Ku- 
ching now. He has already bought the boat, 
and it is being fitted with a marine Diesel 
engine. As soon as it is ready he will bring 
it down.” 

The children danced for joy, and the 
excitement that filled the veranda drew the 
attention of the Chinese neighbors. They 
looked to see if Ah Len, the servant girl, 
might be somewhere about so they could ask 
her what the big news was. 

“How large is it?” Mother was always 


interested in the size of 
the boats her family trav- 
eled in. 

“It says here that the 
boat is twenty-three feet 
long, with a seven-foot 
beam. It’s bow and stern 
are alike. It is built for riding out heavy 
storms in the China Sea.” Daddy looked at 
Mother and smiled. 

“Is Brother Altman going to drive that 
boat down here all by himself?” Robert 
asked. 

“I think he will have some crew with 
him,” Daddy answered. “It shouldn't take 
them more than three days to come from 
Kuching.” 

“They will telegraph us, I suppose,” 
Mother added. 

After this all the talk was of the new 
launch. Interest in the carved boat waned 
as the children thought about the thrill of 
having their own launch to travel in. What 
would it look like? How fast would it go? 
Most of all, they wondered how soon it 
would be coming. To page 19 





The boat was a perfect model of the freighter AUBY. But who had brought it here? And why? 
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WHEN MOTHER WAS SICK 


YY By IVY R. DOHERTY 


ware was walking on tiptoe at the 
Blair home that first morning in May. 
Mother was ill. 

Father had been up most of the night 
trying to ease her pain, and toward morn- 
ing he had gone to town for the doctor. 

Elizabeth was deeply worried about it all. 
Why, Mother had just never been ill before, 
and it seemed that you went on, year after 
year, expecting that Mother was one person 
who would not, and could not, get sick. 
So many things depended on mothers that 
they could not afford to be off duty even 
one minute of the day. 

Marie, too, looked glum. She was think- 
ing of the new gold-colored corduroy dress 
Mother had started to make her. She badly 
wanted to wear it for the weekend, but now 
there was no earthly hope that Mother could 
get it done in time, even if she were ill only 
a day or two. And the doctor had said it 
would be much longer than that before she 
could get up. She might even have to go to 
the hospital if she did not show improve- 
ment immediately. What a terrible thought! 
And there was something else that worried 
Marie too. It stared at her as she passed the 
utility room. Mother had planned to wash 
today, and nearly all the family’s clothes were 
dirty. 

Tomorrow she would need a clean blouse 
and clean anklets to wear to school. She 
had never done a washing in her life, and 
neither had Elizabeth. What would they 
do? 

“Girls, I have to be at work at eight 
o'clock, and I still have to shave and attend 
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to the furnace,” Father told them. “You 
hustle up some breakfast for me in a hurry, 
will you?” 

The girls had made breakfast many times 
before, and that was not too much of a bur- 
den, though Marie did burn the toast some- 
what, and Elizabeth kept her eye almost 
glued on the clock because she was afraid 
she would not be able to catch the school 
bus in time. 

It had not occurred to either of them that 
Mother needed them both to stay by her 
in case she grew worse. Father could not 
stay, for he had to be at work, where much 
depended on him. 

But Father soon told them, as he sat down 
to breakfast, that that was what was ex- 
pected of them. Elizabeth groaned. She had 
two tests coming up, and she hated taking 
late tests. Late tests were never the same 
questions that the other children had, and 
you were almost bound to be asked about 
things you had not studied too well, because 
for the regular tests the teacher usually gave 
the whole class an idea on what the ques- 
tions would center around, but she never 
gave any hints about late tests. Marie 
groaned also, not because she cared about 
school so much, but because she hated house- 
work. The grinding of the washing machin 
was already getting on her nerves, even be- 
fore it had started to make any noise at all. 

With sighs of reluctant resignation they 
cleared the breakfast things away. Father was 
off to work in an anxious hurry because he 
would scarcely make it in time. He had 
left a bell by Mother so she could ring if 
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she needed help. Doctor had ordered that 
she must not be disturbed under any con- 
sideration. He had given her a sedative, and 
she was to sleep and lie quiet, free from 
worry as long as was at all possible. 

A gloomy silence lingered between the 
two girls while they did the dishes, and 
then they retreated to their bedroom to talk 
things over so that Mother would not be 
likely to hear them and be disturbed. 

“Well, this is a nice how-do-you-do!” 

2 Ye Marie impatiently. “Where do we 
tart?” 
| “It seems to me, Marie Blair, that you 
are not very concerned about poor Mother. 
It’s poor Marie that you are pitying.” 

“That's not true, you nasty thing!” flashed 
back Marie, her dark eyes snapping fire. 
“You say that to cover up being annoyed 
yourself. Who was wailing about missing 
tests just awhile ago?” 

“Kind of touchy this morning, aren’t you? 
Did you get out the wrong side of your 
precious bed?” demanded Elizabeth in the 
way that she could muster to prove so irri- 
tating. 

Then she went on. “Why, whether it was 
the wrong side or not we are going to have 
to face up to things and keep everything 


Marie and Elizabeth looked with dismay at the pile 











going just as Mother 
does. Have you realized 
that Mother is so ill she 
might die?” 

Marie was stunned, 
much to Elizabeth’s satis- 
faction. Now she might 
get some sense and help out of her, and she 
felt that she was going to need quite a bit 
of cooperation on both counts. 

“All right,” consented Marie, miserable 
at the thought of being motherless, “you're 
the eldest, so you had better start the plan- 
ning. Just for Mother's sake I'll fall in with 
your plans, but remember, everything has 
to be fair and equally shared.” 

Elizabeth, with a serious frown crossing 
her brow, took from her desk drawer a pen- 
cil and a sheet of writing paper and wrote 
Elizabeth on one side of the top and Marie 
on the other side. 

“Now, where to begin?” she sighed. 

“There is one thing very certain; we will 
need clean clothes within a day or two, so 
washing can head the list.” 

“If we wash we have to take the sheets 
and pillowcases from our beds and put fresh 
ones on, so perhaps we should do our rooms 
first,” Elizabeth reminded her. 





of soiled clothes. How did one begin to wash them? 











/ 
By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


The sweetest one I've ever known, 
She's dear as dear can be. 
When I was just a tiny tot, 
I climbed upon her knee. 


She helps whenever I'm in need 
Of any good advice. 

She tells me what is right or wrong, 
And what is bad or nice. 


In all the wide, wide world she is 
The truest friend | know; 

When things don't seem to be just right, 
To her I always go. 


She taught me how to say my prayers 
When I was very small; 

When I'm in need of comfort now 
Upon her do I call. 


So, with gladness in my heart today 
1 say, "Oh, Mother mine, 

What should | do without you, for 
No love's so sweet as thine!" 


EEE 


The list grew and grew, much to the 
amazement of the two girls. There were 
dishes to do twice more that day. There 
were lunch and supper to prepare. There 
were floors to sweep and vacuum, and the 
kitchen to mop. Were there enough fresh 
vegetables and fruit in the house to make 
two meals today and breakfast tomorrow? 
Marie went and looked, and reported that 
Elizabeth would have to add “trip to corner 
store.” 

The list was almost a mile long, Elizabeth 
thought when she glanced over it. Pinning 
it above the kitchen sink for easy reference, 
they set about making their beds. Of course, 
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they had done that very often, and yet, now 
that they thought about it, more often they 
had hurried off to catch the bus and left 
Mother with the bedmaking job. It was easy 
to leave that to Mother, because she always 
got the beds looking so smooth and stream- 
lined looking, compared with their bumpy 
efforts. 

Elizabeth mopped the floor with the dry 
mop, and Marie dusted the furniture and 
carried out the soiled clothes. What a moun- 
tain of clothes there was when all the fam- 
ily’s soiled garments, and sheets, and bath 
towels, and hand towels, and kitchen towels, 
and face cloths, and tablecloths, and table 
napkins were piled together! They were 
sure Mother’s heaps of washing never 
mounted so high. 

They were not too sure how Mother sorted 
the clothes, and which white things she usu- 
ally put in the machine first. “But anyway,” 
Elizabeth decided, “here goes. We must not 
disturb Mother, so we must sail along under 
our Own steam the best we can.” 

Hours later the two girls heard the last 
of the water gurgling out of the machine. 
Several times the clothes had caught in the 
wringer, and once the “jam-up” had been 
so bad that Elizabeth had had to take Moth- 
er’s sharpest kitchen knife to work on a 
dish towel before she could make any head- 
way at all with the wringer. 

It was well past lunchtime before they 
had a chance to sit down to eat. They decided 
to have sandwiches because that would be 
the quickest way to fill pleading stomachs. 
Alas, there were but two slices of bread 
left in the cellophane wrapper in the bread- 
box. Elizabeth dived for her pencil and pa- 
per again, to make a shopping list. Milk 
had to fill up the empty spaces inside until 
they could go to the store. They went the 
rounds of the food cabinets and refrigerator, 
and at last the list was complete. At least, 
that is what Elizabeth thought, until the 
next morning when she found that she had 
forgotten to put down milk, and there was 
not enough for breakfast. 

Finally, everything on the list of jobs ac- 
complished, two very tired and discouraged 
girls crawled into their beds to sleep a sleep 
like that of the laboring man that the Bible 
mentions. As Marie turned over in bed, com- 
posing herself to slumber, a horrible re- 
membrance came to her. She had not fed 
or given water to Fluff and Spotty, the pet 
cat and dog. To page 16 
































He protected the property and 


even kept the chickens from fighting! 


FAITHFUL BYNG 


By BLANCHE CLYMER_~ 


NEW arrival had come to the Scott 

home, and Byng, the beautiful gold and 
white purebred Scotch collie, was feeling 
quite neglected. Previously the family, con- 
sisting of Mr. and Mrs. Scott and Grandpa 
Clark, had lavished their attention on Byng. 
Now, since the arrival of Baby Jerry, Byng 
was having to take second place, and she 
didn’t like it. For several weeks she dis- 
tinctly showed her jealousy, but when she 
finally decided that Jerry was there to stay, 
she became his self-appointed guardian. 
Whenever or wherever he was put to sleep, 
she would lie beside his crib or carriage 
until he awoke. If he was asleep in his car- 
riage on the front lawn, woe betide any 
intruders. 

As Jerry grew, the two became inseparable 
companions, and wherever you saw the little 
blond head bobbing along in the tall grass, 
you saw a tawny figure trotting along beside. 
And more than one meal Jerry shared with 





Byng from her dish before Mother arrived. 
Jerry even crawled in Byng’s kennel to have 
a nap with her. 

Byng was really a smart dog, and a good 
watchdog too. When she laid back her upper 
lip and snarled, showing all of her upper 
teeth, she looked exceptionally ferocious, 
and frightened even the bravest person. 

For some reason or other she had taken 
a great dislike to the baker. Perhaps he had 
teased her at some time. Anyway, he always 
kept his basket between him and her when- 
ever he approached the house, and if the 
Scotts were away from home, he didn’t dare 
to go up on the porch. 

Some friends of the family who were 
accustomed to visiting the Scotts frequently, 
and who were on friendly terms with the 
dog, came one day when there was no one 
at home. Not expecting any opposition from 
Byng, they tried to get to the door to leave 
a note, but she wouldn’t let them near. After 
several fruitless ef- 
forts to persuade her 
to let them on the 
porch, they had to 
satisfy themselves by 
tying a stone inside 
the note and throw- 
ing it in an open 
bedroom window. 

On another occa- 
sion a neighbor, Max 
Cook, who was well 

To page 20 


Byng stopped the cock 
fight by charging right 
between the two birds. 
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VILLAINS IN THE MICROSCOPE @ P 
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HATEVER is that?” she squealed. “It’s 

got a tail, and two ears, and at least 
a half a hundred legs, and looks as terrible 
as a lion. And, oh, look! It’s going to eat 
that other thing. What a fight! Please tell me 
what it is,” and she looked appealingly at 
the instructor. 

The members of the JMV Society in Tau- 
ranga, New Zealand, were discovering, with 
the aid of a microscope, what sorts of fero- 
cious-looking villains live in pond water. 

Every Sabbath afternoon these JMV’s 
gather from miles around and study nature 
together. They have been collecting fungi 
and ferns, and studying stars and birds, 
to earnQ@iV Honors. 

_ Nog>Yong ago they had an Investiture 


a This is the forest in which these New Zealand 
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\/LORNA E. M. GRAY, Reporting 


program. The stage looked like a fern grotto, 
with all sorts of filmy ferns and blechnums, 
and even young tree ferns, which grow well 
there. The floor was covered with moss, with 
lichen-covered logs lying all around, and 
brightly colored fungi growing in them. 
Grouped around an imitation campfire, the 
JMV’s discussed with their leader how to 
live successfully if lost in dense bush, how 
to make shelters from natural materials, 
what to eat, how to find the direction out— 
and many other useful things. 

The JMV’s of New Zealand are as active 
and on their toes as are Juniors anywhere, 
and their interests range from the villains 
in the microscope to the farthest limits of 
the starry heavens. 


JMV’s go hiking. Notice the tall tree ferns. 
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Pictures, diagrams, and a ter- 
rarium covered the wall of the 
auditorium, the night of in- 
vestiture. These show good 
work in astronomy, birds, 
ferns, knots, leaves, and fungi. 
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What’s so interesting in that bush? Ferns, of course! 
JMV’s learned how to prepare the roots for food, and 
twenty earned honors in ferns or fungi. They brought 
the ferns indoors and arranged them in glass cases with 
lichens, liverworts, and fungi, and watched them grow. 


Leaves were dried and fastened in scrapbooks, or their 
shapes were reproduced by leaf-printing photography. 
JMV’s also studied birds, stars, how to use the compass. 
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What did bent nails have to do with 


being a baker, Jimmy wondered. 
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MMMM—AAH. That surely smells 

good!” Jimmy’s nose visibly twitched as 
the warm appetizing air drifted out of the 
bakeshop. He peered in through the small 
square panes and saw the trays of buns all 
along the counter. If there was one thing 
that he liked to smell more than anything 
else, it was new bread, rolls, and pastries. 
All his last year at school he had determined 
that he was going to be a baker, and noth- 
ing else would satisfy him. 

Today was the fifth since he had first tried 
to get work. He had gone eagerly to the 
bakeries and shops near his home, then a 
little farther away, and now he was way 
across on the other side of town. But it 
seemed that no one wanted a boy to help in 
the bakehouse or to learn the trade. 

“I don’t care,” he said to himself. “If I 
have to go a hundred miles, I’m going to 
be a baker.” 

Clangety-clang-clang. The old bell on the 
spiral spring over the shop door sang out 
its warning as Jimmy pushed his way into 
the shop. A rather large man wearing a 
white apron came from the inner room and 
stood behind the counter. “Well, sonny, what 
can I get for you?” he asked kindly. 

“If you please, sir, I want to be a baker, 
and I wonder if you have a job for me. 
I'll work hard and give you good service.” 

“Well, I do need a boy,” the baker re- 
plied. 

Jimmy’s heart sang. Excitement started 
somewhere deep in his tummy and rose 
until he felt a pounding in his ears—it was 
hard to catch his breath. This was it! He 
swallowed hard three or four times before he 
stammered, “Oh, sir, please give me a chance. 
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I do so want to be a baker and learn to cook 
good things.” 

“Very well, I'll give you a trial. When 
can you start?” 

“Start? Why, right now, I guess.” 

“All right then, come with me.” 

Jimmy followed the broad expanse of 
the baker, his feet hardly touching the 
ground, he was so thrilled and excited. “O 
boy, O boy! I’m going to be a baker, 
really truly!” 

The man led him out 
through the shop, 
through the yard, 
into the bakery. Then 
lifting up a trapdoor in 
the floor, he motioned 
Jimmy to follow him 
down the stairs into the 
cellar. Jimmy went gaily 
—keen to learn. The 
baker lighted a lantern 
and hung it on a con- 
venient nail overhead on 
a rafter. “Come over 
here, lad, and take this 
hammer.” 

Jimmy obeyed, won- 
dering just what use a 
hammer could be to a 
baker. 

The big man reached 
down and from a dark 


Deep in the basement, Jimmy 
pounded the crooked nails, 
and wished that the baker 
would hurry up and return. 
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By KENNETH H. GAMMON Y 


corner pulled out a wooden box. Jimmy’s 
eyes widened. It was filled with bent rusty 
nails right up to the top. “So you want to 
be a baker, eh, son?” 

“Wes. sit: 1 do.” 

“Well, you can start by straightening out 
these old nails, and I'll be back later to see 
how you're doing.” 

And almost immediately Jimmy was alone 
with a hammer, a box of bent nails, and the 











dim flickering light of the kerosene lantern. 

“Well, of all things! What a job!” 

For one brief moment angry resentment 
welled up, and Jimmy felt like storming up- 
stairs to ask what sort of a joke this was 
supposed to be. Then just as suddenly he 
thought, “If this is my first job, I'd better 
get started.” 

And start he did. Quickly he found a flat 
piece of metal that looked like part of an 
old machine, and he used this for a hammer- 
ing base. Clang-clang-clang. Turning the 
nails this way and that, hammering on top 
of the bends, he found that he could soon 
make a fairly good job of straightening. It 
was even interesting—at first. But after the 
first hour his back was aching something 
awful. He shifted position time and again. 
The nails in the box didn’t seem to be 
going down at all. 

The pile of straight or nearly straight 
nails grew steadily, however, and Jimmy lost 
all count of them. It could have been an 
hour, a day, or even a week that he'd been 
down there, he felt so tired. It hurt to stay 
bent over working, it hurt to straighten up. 
Often he hit the wrong nail, and his left 
forefinger was numb. To page 21 
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| vie warm summer sun was pouring down 
hotly as Pug took the slingshot out of his 
pocket and looked it over critically. It was 
going to be tough, he realized, winning the 
slingshot contest. 

He frowned, glancing up at the group of 
boys gathered near the tree on the play- 
ground. Some distance away stood the tar- 
get. “Oh, well,” he said aloud, “I don’t care 
if I do lose; it’s only a contest.” He grinned. 
“But I'd sure like to beat Chuck Wilson 
this year!” 

Bob Dickens, who was the son of the 
principal, and went to high school now, 
stood up. Trying to make his voice very low 
and important, he shouted, “Get ready, group 
one!” He was supervising the contest. 

The boys shot quickly. Then it was 
Chuck’s turn. He stepped up to the mark on 
the ground. For a moment he looked at the 
target, then shot. 

“You hit the inside ring!” Bob shouted. 

Then it was Pug’s turn. He stepped up. 
His muscles were tense, and his hands trem- 
bled with excitement. “You'll never beat 
Chuck!” someone yelled. “Chuck’s better than 
you, Pug!” 

He forced himself to remain calm. Care- 
fully he aimed, fired. The small stone shot 
toward the target. Bob was silent a moment. 
“Bull’s eye! You beat him, Pug! You beat 
Chuck!” he cried. 

The rest of the boys looked up in surprise. 
Then most of them turned away, their eyes 
on the ground, mumbling to one another that 
it wasn’t their fault they hadn’t won. But 
suddenly the group stopped their sullen walk. 
“Hey! Look out, Pug!” Philip shouted. 
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AA By DANNY WILLIAMS 


Pug whirled about, just in time to feel his 
jawbone shudder as Chuck's fist fell away 
from his face. Pug, holding his hand over 
his chin, stared at Chuck in surprise and 
hurt. “Say—what's the meaning of this?” 

“You think you’re smart, don’t you?” 
Chuck said, moving closer. 

Pug drew away instinctively. “Look, 
Chuck—it was just a contest. Don’t get so 
excited. I 3 

“Yeah? Well, from now on don’t try to 
get the others to think you're better than 
I am. I’m the best around here, see?” 

“There’s going to be a fight!” Jack yelled. 
A group crowded about, expressions of ex- 
cited anticipation on their faces. 

“Look—don’t try to act so tough. It was 
just a contest. You're good too—but this 
time——” 

“Yeah? Well, it so happens I beat you,” 
Chuck said, his lower lip thrust outward. 
“Just because Bob can’t see straight doesn’t 
mean you can take the credit for winning!” 

Pug frowned, worried and surprised. It 
had been rumored that Chuck had a bad 
temper—but this was silly. What was so 
all-important about winning the contest? 
The way Chuck was acting 

His thoughts were cut off by a sharp blow. 
Instantly his fists knotted. His arms flu 
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upward as he cut Chuck across the chi ee 
Then he jumped back, breathing quickly} 


perspiration on his face, blood pounding in 
his ears. 

Chuck was rushing at him. He jumped 
aside. The group was encouraging him, and 
their shouts angered Chuck even more. Now 
he was running at Pug crazily, flinging his 
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fists wildly, his eyes blazing furiously. 

Pug waited until Chuck neared him, then 
struck him strongly. 

A fast fight followed. Then a blow sent 
Pug rolling several feet. When he got up, 
his eyes froze with horror. Chuck was grab- 
bing his slingshot and picking up a stone. 

“Hey!” Pug shouted, his voice trembling. 
The crowd backed away, startled and fright- 
ened. Chuck was nearing Pug, slingshot 
ready. Suddenly a stone was flying at Pug. 
It hit him on the shoulder, sending flames 
of pain through his body. Then he had his 
own slingshot out, and picking up a large 
stone, he sent it flying toward Chuck's ter- 
rified eyes. 

The stone hit Chuck on the forehead just 
as he was about to sling another one at 
Pug. 

Chuck fell to the ground and curled up, 
crying. Then he was silent. 

Suddenly the principal was there, and Pug 
was dragged away, still trembling and fight- 
ing with anger. It was only later, in the 
principal's office, that he began to worry 
about Chuck. Maybe he had really hurt him! 
His fears grew stronger when he saw the 
doctor drive up and get out, hurrying across 
the playground. 

Not being able to stand it any longer, he 


Pug eyed the target, loaded, then pulled back, muscles trembling slightly with excitement. 
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slipped out of the prin- 
cipal's office and ran over 
to the group on the play- 
ground. The doctor was 
bending over the silent 
form. He stood up and 
smiled. “Nothing,” he 
smiled. “Just a cut on his head. He's all 
right. Scared to death, though,” he grinned. 

Chuck stood up, then looked about, fright- 
ened. His eyes caught Pug. “Hey, he was 
the one that did it! He shot me with his 
slingshot!” 

Frightened, Pug started to run back, but 
the principal caught him. “I thought I told 
you to stay in my office,” he said sternly. 

“I'm sorry. 1 was anxious to know how 
Chuck was,” Pug said softly. 

Chuck started teiling the group how Pug 
had attacked him. “Aw, come on, Chuck. 
You don’t expect us to believe that,” some- 
one shouted. “We saw what happened. You 
were the one to blame, not Pug. Sure, Pug 
hurt you—on purpose—but only after you 
really hurt him.” 

“I think you should both come into my 
office,” the principal said. 

Later, as the two left, Pug held out a hand 
to Chuck. “I’m sorry I hit you like that,” 
he said. “I think we both lost the contest.” 
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“Aw, it was my fault,” Chuck admitted. 
“You won, but I shouldn’t have lost my tem- 
per. 
“Tell you what,” said Pug. “Why don’t 
you come over to my place tonight? I’ve been 
collecting old bottles, and they make the 
best targets. Er, they’re much better than 
shoulders.” 

“And foreheads, too, I imagine,” grinned 
Chuck, rubbing his sore head. “I'll be there 
—and thanks very much.” 


When Mother Was Sick 
From page 8 


“Oh, bother,” she sighed, but not loud 
enough so Elizabeth could hear. “They won't 
suffer from being hungry just one day.” But 
then she remembered something about a 
golden rule, and supposed that even kittens 
and dogs were provided for in it. Reluctantly 
she crawled back out of bed and fed the 
hungry animals. She was well rewarded, 
though, by licks and tail wags and purrings. 

In the morning the doctor came and ex- 
amined Mother again. “She can stay at 
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home,” he told the family, “but she is still 
a very sick person. You must take good care 
of her and let her continue to rest.” 

Father thought that Elizabeth should stay 
at home that day, and that so long as Mother 
was ill the two girls would need to take 
turns at staying with her to see to her com- 
fort and to keep things going at home. 

Marie was overjoyed to be off to school 
and away from the grind of housekeeping. 
But Elizabeth, not willing to let her sister 
go away from home looking so carefree, 
called to her as she left, “I'll save you half 
the ironing to do when you get in from 
school this afternoon.” 

How Elizabeth staggered through her 
share of the ironing, she did not like to 
remember. Her back ached and her leg 
muscles twitched, and even though summer 
was not anywhere in sight, she felt hot and 
sticky standing over her steaming work for 
what seemed like an eternity. 

There were telephone calls to answer, a 
trip to the mailbox, another for the after- 
noon paper, a visit to the corner store for 
the milk she had forgotten and the bread 
that would be needed for toast at breakfast. 
Father needed a small hole in one of his 
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socks darned. Why had she never practiced 
darning socks before this, she wondered. It 
was too bad to send Father to work wearing 
her first experiment. It was just as well the 
hole was on the toe and no one would see it, 
she mused, and then she was suddenly wor- 
ried that perhaps Father might get a blister 
out of the cobbled-up hole. 

And that is how the days went for Eliza- 
beth and Marie. Many things seemed to go 
undone because there were never enough 
hours in a day in which to do them all. It 
seemed to both girls that their home was 
like a huge cooking kettle that Mother kept 
stirring when necessary, and left simmering 
at other times, and now that the chief stirrer 
was sick, the pot was boiling furiously, and 
the contents were running all down the sides 
of the kettle, and making an awful mess that 
you couldn’t scramble out of, even if you 
tried desperately. 

Neither of the girls would bring them- 
selves to admit what they were thinking as 
they went into the second week of Mother's 
illness. Trying to get by without Mother 
at the helm was worse than dreadful, and 
they both thought of all the times they had 
complained about the simple tasks that 
Mother had given them to do. They thought 
also of the many times they could have vol- 
untarily helped her when she was rushed or 
tired, but had never lifted a finger. 

On Mothers’ Day morning two bashful, 
smiling girls presented themselves at Moth- 
er’s bedside, each having tried to outdo the 
other in the beautiful bouquets they had 
purchased at the local florist’s. Mother looked 
better than she had for several days, and 
when she saw the offering of love that her 
daughters brought to her, she looked so 
happy they almost expected her to get up 
right then. 

“Mother, we feel we have been very selfish 
in not helping you more,” Elizabeth con- 
fessed. Then Marie went on. “Now that we 
know how much work you have to do week 
after week, we are going to try to do more 
for you when you are well again. If we 
ever complain, please remind us of the time 
when we had all your load on our shoulders.” 

“I shall do that, girls,’ Mother said. “But 
I still think you have both been wonderful, 
the way you have kept things going while 
I was not able to. Father and I have been 
talking things over. You have saved Daddy 
quite a lot of money by taking over the 
housework, so he did not have to pay some- 


one to come in and help. We decided that 
as soon as I am well again we will all go 
somewhere for a trip, as a treat for you be- 
cause you have been such a help.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said both girls together. 

“But the best thing of all,” said Eliza- 
beth, “is to know that you will not be sick 
much longer.” 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys and 
girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Beverly Joe Steele, age 14. 14 Brotherton Avenue, 
West Asheville, North Carolina, U.S.A. Hobbies: 
playing the piano, collecting autographs. 

Analyn Louise Wheeler, age 9. 10 Belanger Av- 
enue, Waterford, New York, U.S.A. Hobbies: col- 
lecting stamps and postcards, riding bicycle, ice skat- 
ing. 

Eu Lonne McNeilus, age 11. Nelson, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. Hobbies: swimming, skating, playing the 
piano. 

Ella Schimp, age 12. Star Route 1, Bradford, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. Hobbies: riding horses, swimming, 
roller skating, reading. 

Patty Churches, age 11. Box 21, Nelson, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A. Hobbies: ice skating, roller skating, 
reading, swimming. 

Lynda Kay Jones, age 10. Route 3, Box 183, Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 

William B. Wheeler, age 12. Pewee Valley, Ken- 
tucky, U.S.A. Hobbies: playing the piano and mello- 
phone, most sports. 

George Dodd, age 9. P.O. Box 234, Cotati, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Hobby: collecting stamps. 

Ellen Kaye Carrick, age 12. Box 88, R.R. 1, Attica, 
Kansas, U.S.A. Hobbies: reading, studying nature, 
playing the piano. Especially wants letters from 
Puerto Rico, Australia, Alaska, and England. 

Margaret Wynn, age 16. 1431 East 23rd Circle 
North, Jacksonville, Florida, U.S.A. Hobbies: singing, 
exchanging pictures. Especially wants letters from 
Africa and Switzerland. 

Dorthy Hagrns, age 16. 1031 East First Street, 
Jacksonville, Florida, U.S.A. Hobby: reading. Espe- 
cially wants letters from Asia and Japan. 

Charlotte Moe, age 16. P.O. Box 77, Newbury 
Park, California, U.S.A. Hobbies: swimming, letter 
writing, horseback riding. 

Bobby Pepper, age 13. Second Street, Denton, 
Maryland, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting stamps, butter- 
flies, shells. Especially wants letters from Central 
and South America. 
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AFRICA CALLED US. . . By Oliver and Fredonia Jacques 


A different kind of mission story that depicts a mission 
family’s experience from two angles—that of the missionary 
preacher and that of a missionary wife and mother. Here 
is a book for the whole family. Price, $3.00. 


STORY OF AN INDIAN COIN .. . By Elsie Lewis Rawson 


Through the eyes of a personified Anna Coin of India 
the reader sees many of the strange customs and the exotic 
life of the Moslem and Hindu world. A wonderfully enter- 
taining book sprinkled with pictures Price, $2.50. 


ra Go. ie: By R. E. Hare 

Thrilling stories of the Seventh-day Adventist natives of 
the islands of the South Pacific and their marvelous humani- 
tarian deeds in World War II. Price, $2.50. 


REALLY-TRULY STORIES, Books 1-9 . By G. L. Hayden 


Fascinating, true-to-life stories of Indians, bears, fires, 
storms, airplanes, trains, and boats, of pioneer days in 
the West and in Canada; also thrilling mission stories— P 
all by a trained author who writes from firsthand knowl- 
edge. Price, $1.75 each. 


| ere By Arthur W. Spalding 

Written a for children, this life of Ellen G. 
White is filled with many interesting anecdotes and inci- 
dents not heretofore published. Price, $2.50. 


TELL ME ABOUT JESUS........ By Mary Alice Jones 


Simply and naturally this book answers the small child's 
questions about Jesus. Illustrated throughout by lovely pic- 
tures that makes it a book of great beauty as well as 
permanent value. Price, $2.00. 


THE ENCHANTED PILLOWCASE By Josephine C. Edwards 


A true story showing what a heathen environment did 
to two little girls after the parents had died and how a 
single initialed pillowslip led to a wonderful conversion, 
a happy marriage, and mission service. Price $2.50. 


eer ee By Elva B. Gardner 


This story of a child bride of India, as told by a sympa- 
thetic missionary from firsthand experience, is sure to 
touch and charm the heart of every reader. Price, $2.00. > 


CHIEF WATAMETT............ By Evangeline Carr 
A group of animal biographies beginning with the won- 
derful story of a very unusual dog, Chief Watamett. All 


nineteen stories are full of adventure and thrilling realism. 
Price, $2.50. 











Prices 10°/, Higher in Canada Add Sales Tax Where Necessary 
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He’d Sooner Die Than Tell a Lie 
From page 3 


Then that wicked man took an instrument 
and caught hold of Sinna Vita’s hands and 
pulled out every one of his fingernails. 

Again he shouted at Sinna Vita, “Now 
tell me! Where are the British soldiers?” 

In his agony the lad cried again, “Me no 
tell!” 

This time the officer took hold of Sinna 
Vita and with that cruel instrument pulled 
out every one of his toenails. Then he let 
Sinna Vita go. In great pain the little fellow 
made his way back to the mountains. When 
he came to the British Army and to the 
officer and showed him his bleeding hands 
and feet and told his story, the officer said, 
“Why didn’t you tell them you didn’t know 
where the British soldiers were?” 

“Sir, I am a ‘Seven-day boy’ and ‘Seven- 
day boys’ don’t tell lies,” he explained. 

This officer was so impressed that when 
he returned to Australia he called for one 
of our ministers and told him all about it. 

“What do you do to your boys to make 
them like that? There are no boys in the 
South Seas like your boys. I didn’t think 
missions were any good when I first went 
out there, but since going to these islands 
and meeting boys like Sinna Vita, I too am 
a believer in Christian missions.” 

God give us thousands of noble, loyal- 
hearted Junior youth just like Sinna Vita, 
who would sooner die than tell a lie! 


Adventures in Bintulu 
From page 5 
While talk of boats filled the little gray 


house, a new excitement arose to divert the 
attention of everyone. 

One morning a great thundering noise 
filled the sky. Everyone in the village ran 
outside their houses to see what was flying 
around over Bintulu. There were three of 
them—great Sunderland flying boats. They 
dived and turned and sailed in all manner 
of graceful glides and spins, and finally set- 
tled on the water of the river about half 
a mile from the wharf. 

By the time the seaplanes came to rest 
on the water, most of the populace of Bin- 
tulu was gathered on the bank of the river 
to look at this wonder. The flying boats were 


white, and presented a beautiful appearance. 
Robert was so charmed with them it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he was per- 
suaded to return home to eat or sleep. He 
watched the flying boats by the hour. 

A little white boat made trips back and 
forth to shore, bringing officers and men to 
the landing, and returning them when they 
had finished their business on shore. 

“Mamma, I want to go on the flying 
boats,” Robert said to Mother the second day 
after the planes had arrived. “I never saw 
the inside of one, and I would like to know 
what they look like.” 

“If you want to see one of them, why 
don’t you write a letter to the commander 
of the flying boats, and tell him that you 
are a little American boy, ten years old, and 
that you have never seen the inside of a 
flying boat and you would like to look at 
one?” 

Robert hunted up some suitable note pa- 
per, and after much painstaking trial and 
failure and some help from Mother, he pro- 
duced what looked to him like a pretty good 
letter. Mother showed him how to address it. 

“Now, how will I send it to him?” Rob- 
ert wanted to know. 

“Just take it down to the wharf, and the 
next time you see the little white dinghy 
come to the landing, give it to the man who 
is rowing the boat. He will see that it gets 
to the right person.” 

Everyone was wild with excitement after 
Robert came home and told how he had sent 
his letter out to the flying boats. 

That afternoon a uniformed officer called 
at the little mission house. In his hand he 
carried an official-looking letter addressed to 
“Master Robert Youngberg.” He insisted on 
handing the letter to Robert himself. He 
also waited until Robert had opened it and 
read the message it contained. It was an 
invitation for him to be at the wharf the 
next morning at ten o'clock, when the dinghy 
would pick him up and take him aboard 
the seaplane to be the guest of Captain 
Somerville. 

After being assured that Master Robert 
would be delighted to accept the invitation, 
the officer doffed his hat and departed. Then 
excitement swept the little house like a play- 
ful whirlwind. Robert was the hero Z| the 
hour. He bore his honor with dignity, and 
Mother gravely decided what clothes he 
should wear for the great occasion. 

“Mamma, I don’t think I can sleep to- 
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night.” Robert’s face wore an expression of 
ecstasy. “How long is it till ten o'clock to- 
morrow morning?” 

“It’s not many hours,” Mother told him. 
“I don't suppose you will be able to sleep 
a wink, but if I were you I'd crawl under the 
mosquito curtain and lay my head on the 
pillow and just rest for a while.” 

The girls were all excited too. They were 
afraid they couldn't sleep either. Mother 
gave them the same good advice, and within 
an hour the old house was quiet. Every child 
was sound asleep. 

By nine-thirty the next morning Robert 
was all ready to go. He wore a neat white 
shirt, white knee trousers, white shoes and 
stockings, and a white sun helmet. 

“Oh, Mamma, please let us walk over to 
the wharf to see the little boat take Robert 
out to the flying boats,” Ruth pleaded for 
herself and Rhoda and Madge. 

Mother looked very sympathetic. “I tell 
you what let's do,” she said as she put on her 
sun helmet. “We will just go up through the 
shops till we can see the wharf a long way 
off. This is Robert’s big day, and we must 
let him go alone.” 

So they watched him stride down the path 
toward the wharf. They saw the little white 
boat take him aboard and put off again. Then 
Mother took them home. 

It was two hours before he returned. He 
came marching back like a victorious sol- 
dier. His face was aglow, and his story about 
the flying boat and all its wonders was so 
thrilling that everyone forgot to eat lunch. 

“And I sat in the pilot’s seat,” he said for 
the tenth time. “I sat right there, and he 
showed me all about the clocks and sticks 
and all the things in the front of the boat.” 

“Do you think you would have gotten 
the invitation from Captain Somerville if 
you hadn’t written him a letter?” Daddy 
asked at last, when Robert was out of breath. 

“No, I guess he wouldn't have known any- 
thing about me.” Robert was thinking it 
over. 

“Then remember that when you want 
something badly, and it is a good and right 
thing, go out after it. Don’t sit and wish 
without doing anything.” 

The mission family settled down after that 
—for a whole twelve hours. But a man came 
in the morning begging medicine and shirts, 
and still the mystery hung over them. Who 
brought the model boat? The neighbors said 
it spelled trouble. (To be continued) 
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Faithful Byng 
From page 9 


known to the dog, came to borrow an oilcan. 
Upon finding the Scotts away from home, 
Mr. Cook went into the barn to help him- 
self, because he knew it would be all right. 
Byng wagged him a doggie welcome, and 
let him into the barn, but just as he picked 
up the oilcan and started toward the door, 
Byng stood in the doorway, rolled back her 
upper lip, showing her white teeth, and 
began snarling menacingly. Mr. Cook tried 
to tell her it would be all right, but she 
refused to be convinced, and not until he 
had put the can down would the dog let him 
out of the barn. He had to wait for the re- 
turn of the Scotts before he could borrow 
the oilcan. Later he told the Scotts that as 
long as Byng was around they need have no 
fear of their property being molested when 
they were gone. 

Byng made herself valuable in other ways 
too. Mr. Scott kept pedigreed chickens, and 
he had two beautiful white leghorn roosters 
that were rivals. Whenever they were turned 
loose in the same yard they would always 
fight, sometimes until they made each other’s 
comb bleed. Mr. Scott made it a practice to 
separate them if he saw them. 

One day these two roosters were having 
an honest-to-goodness fight, but Mr. Scott 
didn’t happen to be around. Mrs. Scott was 
watching from the kitchen window. She 
saw Byng gaze at them for a few minutes, 
cock her head to one side, and then run 
around them, as if not quite sure what pro- 
cedure would produce the best results. 
Finally she decided she better charge right 
between them, and this she did, twice. The 
roosters took the hint, and went their sep- 
arate ways. After this it was never necessary 
for Mr. Scott to separate the roosters. Byng 
accepted this responsibility as her special 
job. Also, she always rounded up the chick- 
ens at night, just as a dog herds cows or 
sheep. 

One day when Jerry was about five he 
missed Byng. She didn’t put in her appear- 
ance all day, even though everyone was look- 
ing for her. The next day Jerry came rush- 
ing excitedly into the house calling, “O 
Mommy! Mommy! Byng has just hatched 
some puppies. She’s under the house!” And 
sure enough, she had nine lovely little balls 
of fur. What fun Jerry and the neighbor 
boys and girls had feeding those puppies, 

















playing with them, and bathing them until 
they were old enough to be sold. 

Byng was an important member of the 
Scott family for many, many years. She had 
repaid them over and over again for their 
kind treatment of her. Finally she had rheu- 
matism so bad that she could scarcely walk, 
and her teeth began to fall out. Then came 
the sad day when Mr. Scott thought it would 
be kinder to Byng to put her to sleep for- 
ever than to let her suffer. So a friendly 

neighbor came and took her away. And as 
@»: as Jerry lived he always thought there 
was never another dog like Byng. 





The Bent-Nail Baker 
From page 13 


It was nearly three hours after the baker 
had left him that he returned. Jimmy heard 
his footsteps approaching, and then the 
clump, clump, clump, as he came down the 
stairs. 

“Are you still here, boy?” 

“Yes, sir,” Jimmy replied, “but I haven’t 
finished yet.” 

“I shouldn't think you had, there were a 
lot of nails there.” 

By now the baker was looking at the pile 
of straight or nearly straight nails that had 
been done and at the remainder of the pile 
in the box. 

“All right, my boy, you'll do. You’ve had 
to keep going to do that number. Throw 
the hammer down, and put the nails away. 
You are the boy I want.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir. But—but—but what 
does a baker need nails for?” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha.” The baker just stood 
and laughed. “Why bless you, boy, I don’t 
want the nails at all.” 

All that hard work, those sore fingers, 
that aching back—and now to be told that 
what he had done was not wanted, was al- 
most too much. Jimmy was puzzled. 

Seeing the wonderment on Jimmy’s face, 
the man stopped laughing. He put his hand 

a on the boy’s shoulder and soberly said, “You 


are the third boy this month that has asked 
me for a job, and I thought out this as a 
test for a prospective baker. The first boy 
walked out without touching the hammer. 
He said that that was not the sort of work 
he wanted. The other gave up after about 
ten minutes, and said that he wasn't going 
to break his back working. I want a boy who 
will stick at the job. One who is trustworthy. 
One on whom I can rely to work even if 
I'm not around. One who will do as he is 
told though he may not see the reason for 
the order given. You are that boy, and I will 
teach you everything I know about baking.” 

Jimmy learned well and loved every min- 
ute. He not only became a baker, but be- 
came a first-class one, and later a partner 
in an English firm that is famous for its 
biscuits (cookies). That firm still bears his 
name. 

“Yes, sir,” he says, “it certainly pays to do 
the job on hand the best you can. There 
may be a better job just around the corner 
— if you pass the test.” 








UNWELCOME VISITOR. A new visitor from 
India that has been discovered in many differ- 
ent areas in California, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico has agricultural authorities very worried. 
It is the Khapra beetle, and it is described as 
the most destructive known grain insect. 


RECORD RECORDS. Paperwork—the keeping 
of records and issuing of orders on paper—now 
costs the U.S. Government $4,000,000,000 a 
year. Twenty-five years ago less than this 
amount was spent for the Government's en- 
tire annual budget. 


COVER PICTURE by J. Byron Logan. Story 
illustrations not otherwise credited are by 
John Gourley. 
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Vil—Daniel Prophesies About "the Time of the End" @ «4 


(MAY 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Text: Daniel 1:8-21. 


Memory Verse: “And there shall be a time of 
trouble, such as never was since there was a 
nation even to that same time: and at that time 
thy people shall be delivered, every one that 
shall be found written in the book” (Daniel 
12:1). 


Guiding Thought 


Daniel speaks to us today in two ways—by his 
life and by his prophecies. In the well-loved 
stories of his stand for healthful living and his 
refusal in the face of a horrible death to give up 
his habit of praying to God daily, we are given 
an example of the high ideals and principles we 
must hold in our lives. In his prophecies about 
“the time of the end” we see God’s hand in history 
and are assured of deliverance in the time of trou- 
ble that must come before Christ’s kingdom is set 
up. “Honored by men with the responsibilities of 
state and with the secrets of kingdoms bearing 
universal sway, Daniel was honored by God as His 
ambassador, and was given many revelations of the 
mysteries of ages to come. . . . As we near the 
close of this world’s history, the prophecies re- 
corded by Daniel demand our special attention, 
as they relate to the very time in which we are 
living.” —Prophets and Kings, p. 547. 


SUNDAY 
Daniel an Example of Healthful Living 


1. A severe test came to Daniel and his He- 
brew friends when they were chosen to be edu- 
cated at the court of the king who was their 
captor. The food placed before them was not 
in accordance with the Bible health principles 
they had been taught to observe. How did Daniel 
meet this test? (Dan. 1:8, 11-13.) 

2. How was his request met? (Verse 14.) 

3. What unexpected result came from the test? 
(Verses 15, 16.) 

NOTE.—"The history of Daniel and his youth- 
ful companions has been recorded on the pages 
of the inspired word for the benefit of the youth 
of all succeeding ages. Through the record of their 
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fidelity to the principles of temperance, God is 
speaking today to young men and young women, 
bidding them gather up the precious rays of light 
He has given on the subject of Christian temper- 
ance, and place themselves in right relation to the 
laws of health.’—Messages to Young People, 
p. 243. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, pp. 241, 242; p. 243, paragraph 1. 


MONDAY 
Daniel’s Example in Prayer 


4. Daniel’s strict observance of the teachings 
of his childhood and youth rewarded him, and 
he became a responsible statesman under three 
successive kings. But Satan still had designs on 
his integrity. How did he work through jealous 
court officials to plot Daniel’s death? (Dan. 6: 
4-9.) 


5. How did Daniel choose between obeying his 
royal master and his heavenly Master? (Verses 
10-16.) 


6. How did God honor the man who honored 
Him by continuing to worship and pray to Him 
when his life was endangered thereby? (Verses 
19-23.) 

NoTE.—'‘From the story of Daniel’s deliv- 
erance, we may learn that in seasons of trial and 
gloom, God’s children should be just what they 
were when their prospects were bright with hope 
and their surroundings all that they could desire. 
Daniel in the lions’ den was the same Daniel who 
stood before the king as chief among the min- 
isters of state and as a prophet of the Most High. 
A man whose heart is stayed upon God will be 
the same in the hour of his greatest trial as he i 
in prosperity, when the light and favor of G 
and of man beam upon him. Faith reaches to the 
unseen, and grasps eternal realities.’—Prophets 
and Kings, p. 545. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ble, p. 27, paragraph 4; p. 28, paragraph 1 


TUESDAY 
Daniel Shows Us God’s Hand in World History 


es 








7. One night King Nebuchadnezzar had a re- 
markable dream, but try as he might, when 
morning came he could not recall it. Summon- 
ing the wise men of his court, he demanded of 
them that they not only interpret but also tell 
him the forgotten dream. Finally Daniel was 
commanded to appear before the king and, pray- 
ing for light from heaven, he succeeded in re- 
peating the dream to the king. What was the 
dream? (Dan. 2:31-35.) 

8. What was the meaning of the dream as 
revealed by God through Daniel? (Verses 36-43.) 


9. What happened to the image the king had 

seen in his dream, and what was the meaning of 
7 @ action? (Verses 44, 45.) 

NOTE.—The great image represented the four 
great world empires of history—Babylon, Medo- 
Persia, Greece, Rome, and the divided kingdoms 
after the fall of Rome, bringing us down to the 
days in which we now live. It is in these days 
that the stone, representing Christ, will break in 
pieces earth’s kingdoms and set up the new king- 
dom that will never be destroyed. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
501, paragraph 3. 


WEDNESDAY 


Daniel Foretells the Judgment Scene 


10. What vision did Daniel see and record of 
the heavenly Father on His throne? (Dan. 7:9, 
first half.) 


11. What did Daniel see taking place in this 
setting? (Verse 10, latter half.) 
NOoTE.—‘Thus was presented to the prophet's 


vision the great and solemn day when the char- 
acters and the lives of men should pass in review 


The image Nebuchadnezzar saw told him the history 
of the world, but he could not understand it. 






















































before the Judge of all the earth, and to every man 
should be rendered ‘according to his works.’ ... 
The books of record in heaven, in which the names 
and the deeds of men are registered, are to de- 
termine the decisions of the judgment. . . . As the 
features of the countenance are reproduced with 
unerring accuracy on the polished plate of the 
artist, so the character is faithfully delineated in 
the books above. Yet how little solicitude is felt 


. concerning that record which is to meet the gaze 


of heavenly beings. Could the veil which separates 
the visible from the invisible world be swept back, 
and the children of men behold an angel recording 
every word and deed, which they must meet again 
in the judgment, how many words that are daily 
uttered would remain unspoken; how many deeds 
would remain undone.”’—The Great Controversy, 
pp. 479-487. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 486, paragraphs 2, 3. 


THURSDAY 
Daniel Foretells “the Time of the End” 


12. Looking down the centuries, what did 
Daniel see coming upon the world? (Dan. 12:4.) 
Name some of the wonders that have been in- 
vented in this “time of the end.” 

13. What did Daniel also see taking place in 
“the time of the end,” and what glorious predic- 
tion about deliverance did he make? (Dan. 12: 
i, 2.) 

NOTE.—“It was an hour of fearful, terrible 
agony to the saints. Day and night they cried 
unto God for deliverance. To outward appearance, 
there was no possibility of their escape. The 
wicked had already begun to triumph, crying out, 
“Why doesn’t your God deliver you out of our 
hands? Why don’t you go up, and save your 
lives?” But the saints heeded them not. Like 
Jacob, they were wrestling with God. ... As 
the saints left the cities and villages, they were 
pursued by the wicked, who sought to slay them. 
But the swords that were raised to kill God's 
people broke and fell as powerless as a straw. 
Angels of God shielded the saints. As they cried 
day and night for deliverance, their cry came up 
before the Lord.”—Early Writings, pp. 283-285. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 635, paragraphs 2, 3; p. 636, paragraph 1. 


FRIDAY 


LIST HERE some of the godly ideals we are 
told about in Daniel’s life: 


LIST HERE some of the prophecies that have 
shed light on history and on modern times: 
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' WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS—1 


a 


¥) MICHELANGELO 


A DAINTER OF THE ERAVENS 
WHO CHISELED STONE> 
INTO LIFE: / 


N THE VATICAN, IN ROME, STANDS A & 
MOST GLORIOUS MONUMENT TO MICHEL- 
ANGELO, THE SISTINE CHAPEL* » COVERING: 

THE WALLS AND CEILING OF THIS CHAPEL 

1S THE STORY OF THE WHOLE ADVENTURE 

OF MAN ON EARTH, BEGINNING WITH THE 

CREATION AND ENDING WITW THE LAST JUOGE- 

MENT: -FOR FOUR YEARS MICHELANGELO 

LABOURED ALONE TO COMPLETE THIS VAST 
UNDERTAKING, ANO IN IT, bac 
IS REFLECTED THE SUBLIME M 

\ 





IMAGINATION AND CHELANGELO WAS THE FRIENO 
TERRIBLE FORCE OF POPES ANDKINGS THROUGH- 
f°") OF HIS GENIUS: OUT IMS NINETY YEARS - + ALTHOUGH 
‘i. HE WROTE SONNETS ABOUT WOMEN 
AND CARVED STATUES OF THEM, HE 
NEVER MARRIED: HE PREFERRED 
SOLITUDE, AND DEVOTION To HIS 
ART -«- . e e ° ° 


oN, 








BORN 1475 IN CAPRESE, ITALY—DIED 1564 IN ROME, ITALY 


ey Reprinted by permission from Illustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil- 
liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., New York. 
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